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THE ALDINE. 



THE SONG OR WOOD-THRUSH. 

The simple mention of this thrush's name is as full 
of suggestion of the woods as a volume by Thoreau, 
or a poem by Bryant. It conjures up, in the mind of 
one well taught by experiences of the forest, de- 
lightful, vivid visions of dream)^ days and mellow 
evenings, when the winds wafted noiselessly on their 
mysterious ways, and the waters rippled, rather than 
rushed, over their stony courses. 

A dweller in the quiet glens of the farm countries, 
and on the retired hill-sides of wilder regions, the 
song-thrush is usually an unseen singer — known 
rather by his songs than by his corporeal presence. 
His notes seem notes beyond the voice of birds — 
they ring so clear, and full, and true — like, but twenty 
times more musical than, the notes of a German 
flute in master hands. 

Words cannot well describe sounds, and it is only 
by hearing that it is possible to appreciate the won- 
derful quality and volume of this bird's voice, with 
its capacity for modulation equaling that of a mezzo 
sopra?io of the greatest compass and highest culture. 
Well named Melodus, he certainly stands the first of 
feathered singers. The mocking-bird has more of 
the imitative talent common to all the thrush family ; 
the song-sparrow, more variety ; the bob-o-link, the 
canary, the skylark, and the nightingale of Europe, 
more florid execu- 
tion ; the meadow- 
larks, who are to 
be ranked among 
our sweetest sing- 
ers, have, perhaps, 
the same simplic- 
ity and finish in 
singing : but for 
purity of feeling, 
tone, and color in 
voice, the song- 
thrush stands pre- 
eminent over all 
other song-birds. 
Alfred B. Street, 
in his poem of 
" The Cataract," 
calls him the Sar- 
anac nightingale. 

" The song of 
the wood-thrush," 
says Audubon, 
" although corn- 
posed of but few 
notes, is so pow- 
erful, clear, dis- 
tinct and mellow, 
that it is imposs- 
ible for any per- 
son to hear it with- 
out being struck 
by the effect it 
produces on the 

mind. I do not know to what instrumental sounds I 
can compare these notes, for I really know of none 
so melodious and harmonical. They gradually rise 
in strength and then fall in gentle cadence, becom- 
ing at length so low as to be scarcely audible." 

" With the dawn of the succeeding morning," says 
Alexander Wilson, "mounting to the top of some tall 
tree that rises from a low thick-shaded part of the 
woods, he pipes his few, but clear and musical notes, 
in a kind of ecstasy; the prelude, or symphony to 
which strongly resembles the double tongueing of a 
German flute, and sometimes the tinkling of a small 
bell. The whole song consists of five or six parts, 
the last note of each of which is in such a tone as to 
leave the conclusion evidently suspended ; the finale 
is finely managed, and with such cnarming effect as 
to soothe and tranquilize the mind, and to seem 
sweeter and mellower at each successive repetition. 

" Rival songsters of the same species challenge each 
other from different parts of the wood, seeming to 
vie for softer tones and more exquisite responses. 
* * * Even in dark, wet, and gloomy weather, 
when scarce a single chirp is heard from any other 
bird, the clear notes of the wood-thrush thrill through 
the drooping woods, from morning to night ; and it 
may truly be said that the sadder the day the sweeter 
is his song." 

Although not very often seen, on account of their 
preference for shadowy places, they are not to be re- 
garded as particularly shy birds ; for I have known 
them to construct their nests under mv window in 



more than one instance. They are, moreover, pos- 
sessed of a very great share of intelligence, and soon 
discover when they are being watched or pursued, 
and then fly off in long flights, just skimming the 
surface of the ground to avoid being seen ; and will 
often return to a convenient post of observation after 
having made a circuit of the grove. When their nests 
are approached they usually remain quiet, hiding near 
at hand, and only giving their peculiar note or 
" chuck " of alarm when they find their homes ac- 
tually discovered. It is not their way to make further 
demonstrations, but they watch the intruder narrowly, 
with an uneasy, doubtful air. 

The careless descriptions of the earlier ornitholo- 
gists, like Gmelin and Swainson — some of whom, it 
must be allowed, had only very imperfect opportu- 
nities to observe, have made considerable confusion 
in the classification of the thrushes. The tawny- 
thrush {Turdus Wilsonii), the hermit-thrush {Turdus 
Solitaries), and the wood-thrush {Turdus Melodus) 
have all been confounded, each with the other, and 
with some of the smaller species. There is, however, 
a distinguishing characteristic in the ground color of 
their spotted breasts. It is pure white in the song- 
thrush, tawny in the hermit-thrush, and cream color 
in the Wilson's thrush. Neither of the others are 
fine songsters, and the size varies in all three ; the 
tawny, or Wilson's thrush, being ten inches in 




THE SONG OR WOOD-THRUSH. — Gilbert Burling. 

length, the wood-thrush seven, and the hermit eight 
inches long. The habits of all these varieties, their 
food, and the mode of constructing their nests, are 
very similar. 

It has been observed that they are not gregarious, 
and that more than two are seldom seen associating 
together, although there may be dozens, at times in 
the spring and autumn, feeding about the same piece 
of woods. 

I have never seen the eggs either of the Wilson's 
or the hermit-thrushes, but frequently those of the 
wood-thrush. They are of a uniform light blue color, 
and are without spots. Wilson says the hermit's 
eggs are " of a pale greenish blue, marked with specks 
and blotches of olive, particularly at the great end." 
He also says that their nests are much more carefully 
and neatly .built than the wood-thrushes' nests. I 
find no mention by him of the eggs of his tawny- 
thrush — indeed, he believes them to breed to the 
northward, and says he never found a nest of the 
species. The wood-thrushes build in most exposed 
situations — in the forks of the horizontal branches of 
small trees, and construct their nests loosely of dead 
leaves, roots and mud, so badly put together that one 
wonders how they can resist even a single storm. 
They do not, like many birds, repair them for the 
hatching of a second brood, but build another near 
at hand, or in the same tree. 

They are very active birds, and possess remarkable 
strength of limb, and speed in flying. The rapidity 
with which they twist in and out among the many- 



branched thickets, with easy, graceful, curving mo- 
tions, is not the least of their beauties ; on the ground, 
too, they are grace itself. Fairies could not run more 
lightly, and doubtless could not make such prodigious 
jumps as these fellows do. Their action in running 
along a limb, from end to end, is also exceedingly 
pretty — they do it so trippingly, in a way peculiar to 
them, and to one or two of the small wag-tail thrushes. 

Audubon remarks that they " perform their mi- 
grations during the day, gliding swiftly through the 
woods, without appearing in the open country." 

They are first seen among us in the spring, about 
the last of April, and retire early in the autumn, to 
be followed by the rest cf the tribe ; the hermits 
being the last of the brown-backed thrushes to go 
southward. — Gilbert Burling. 

BARBARA UTTMANN. 

• Almost three hundred years ago a woman died in 
the little village of Annaberg, among the Erz Moun- 
tains, that part of the Carpathian chain lying be- 
tween Vienna and Breslau, whose name has ever 
since been held in grateful remembrance by the 
people of that region. 

Barbara Uttmann was born in 1514, in Elterlein, a 
small town near the place where she lived, and 
worked, and died. Her family, originally from Nu- 
remberg, appear 
to have been gift- 
ed with special 
skill for all kinds 
of artistic handi- 
work, and Barbara 
very early in life 
developed an un- 
common'talent for 
embroidery, and a 
few other dainty 
employments in 
which ladies of 
the higher classes 
spent their leisure 
hours. One of the 
favorite occupa- 
tions of these fair- 
fingered women 
was the working 
of lace, their re- 
ligion finding use 
for the results of 
their industry as 
a trimming for the 
robes and other 
vestments of the 
church. Barbara 
devoted herself 
especially to this 
branch of fancy- 
work, and she was 
soon able not only 
to embroider with 
thread upon plain lace, but to make the very lace 
itself with the pattern wrought in with the threads. 
It is said that the art of manufacturing pillow lace 
was taught to Barbara by some emigrants from the 
Low Countries, who had been driven to flee from 
their native land by the cruelty and oppression or 
the Duke of Alva. Certain it is, that on the day of 
her marriage with Christoph Uttmann, in 1535, she 
presented her bridegroom with a rich lace collar, 
such as was worn by gentlemen of that period, her 
own handiwork, and the first specimen of genuine 
bobbinet lace ever made in the Erz Mountains. 

After over twenty years of married life Barbara 
Uttmann was left a widow, and having become very 
skilful in the manufacture of various kinds of lace, 
she devoted herself exclusively to teaching the occu- 
pation to the poor people of Annaberg, encouraging 
them by her own example, as she herself worked in- 
dustriously, and made a handsome income by the 
sale of the delicate fabrics which grew rapidly under 
her fingers. 

The manner of working differed slightly from that 
practised in Belgium and the Low Countries. The 
pillow used in the Erz Mountains was round, about 
two feet long and eight or ten inches through. It 
was swung on a frame, which could be placed before 
the work-woman in a convenient position. The pat- 
tern for the lace was printed on white paper, which 
was fastened securely around the centre of the pillow. 
The threads were wound on long slender bobbins, 
the smallest number ever used being five, but in the 



